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a For many of 


Cate the 1,163 un- 
ring dergraduate 
men and women who live in GW’s 

} Thurston and Mitchell residence halls, 


getting accustomed to dormitory life 


B was sometimes dif- 

S ial ficult. “Many stu- 
pec dents felt that they 
were just part 

Interests iiini 
says Gail Han- 

son, GW’s assistant dean of students. “It took 
time for many of them to get used to life in a 
dorm.” To counteract this problem and make the 
experience of dormitory life more meaningful, the 
first “special interest groups” were created for the 
fall semester in 1973. These groups were designed 
to bring together students who shared a common 
interest (such as politics or international affairs) 
on individual floors of the residence halls. “We 
thought these special interest arrangements 
would allow people to get to know one another 
more easily,” Mrs. Hanson continues. “It also of- 
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fered something unique to the student who 
wanted intellectual stimulation outside the 
classroom.” At present there are three special in- 
terest groups in Mitchell and Thurston — three 
unusual groups that have gone three very dif- 
ferent ways. 

A native of Israel who studied in France, Morty 
Pinkasovic is one of two resident assistants work- 
ing with the 95 undergraduate members of the 
“International Interest Group” on the second 
floor of Thurston Hall. The group was originally 
intended to bring together foreign and American 
students in a single living unit, but foreign stu- 
dents preferred not to congregate together. How- 
ever, the idea was intriguing enough to many 
American students who had either lived or 
studied abroad, so that the group was founded 
without foreign members. Since September, the 
group has sponsored a Middle Eastern night, a 
Japanese night, hosted a reception for new Ira- 
nian graduate engineering students, cooperated 
on an evening program with GW’s International 
Students Society, and heard guest speakers talk 
Continued on page 11 


Popinform vs. Malthus 


Two international conferences held in 
1974 — one on population and one on 
food — focused attention on the colli- 
sion course of unchecked population 
growth and limited food resources. 
They, along with large-scale famine in 
Asia and Africa, suggested to some the 
gloomy teachings of the eighteenth- 
century English economist Thomas 
Robert Malthus. 

An advisor to the U.S. delegation at 
the World Population Conference in 
Budapest last summer was Dr. Phyllis 
Piotrow, director of GW’s Population 
Information Program. Dr. Piotrow 
sees one important way to ease the 
Malthusian problem in family plan- 
ning and birth control. “There’s a 
clear problem when world population 
doubles every 35 years,” she says. 
“There is just no way on a finite planet 
for more and more people to have four 
or five children per family in- 
definitely.” 

The Population Information Pro- 
gram (Popinform) is one way that the 
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Dr. Piotrow (center) demonstrates 
Popinform. 


university and Dr. Piotrow are con- 
tributing to solving the problem. 
Funded by a $3 million grant from the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment and administered by the medical 
school’s department of medical and 
public affairs, Popinform is designed 
to communicate information on fer- 
tility control to specialists around the 
world. It publishes monthly reports on 
specific types of contraception — in 
English, French, Spanish, and Por- 
tuguese — which keep officials in the 
family planning field up to date. And it 
has a computerized information 
retrieval system in some ways unique. 
It’s the first computerized population 
information network in which various 
international centers and universities 
contribute information in specialized 
areas. The major areas so far are con- 
traceptive methods, demography, pro- 
gram evaluation, and communication. 
GW’s part of the program anticipates 
a file size of 20,000 citations with 
abstracts of articles on contraceptives 
and family planning programs. Upon 
request, these citations, all in English, 
can be typed out to a computer ter- 
minal. The terminal, which is porta- 
ble, and operates via ordinary tele- 
phones, was recently demonstrated 
with literature searches in the Philip- 
pines, Stockholm, and London. 

Dr. Piotrow hopes that educational 
efforts like GW’s Population Informa- 
tion Program and the world popula- 
tion and food conferences will cause 
more nations to learn more about 
population problems and pay more 
serious attention to population control. 
“Unfortunately, some countries can’t 
see population as being related to 
social and economic ills,” she says. “It’s 
as if the world today were taking a 
cruise on the Titanic, with population 
as the iceberg. The danger is always 
around — now here, now there, in dif- 
ferent forms, but many people and 
governments are simply not aware of 
it and don’t want to admit that it’s a 
serious threat.” 


Smith Center Preview 


Bob Faris, director of athletics,shows progress on the new facility, scheduled 


for completion in June. 


ee 


Locker room of the alumni-faculty area, which includes access to the pool, 
steam room, saunas, massage room, lounge. 
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Mergen to Edit 
Bicentennial Portfolio 


Bernard Mergen, assistant professor 
of American Civilization and director 
of GW’s American Studies program, 
has been appointed editor of the 
Smithsonian Institution’s Bicenten- 
nial Portfolio Series. 

The Bicentennial Portfolio Series, 
entitled “The American Experience,” 
will consist of 20 portfolios, each cover- 
ing a particular period or theme. The 
portfolios will consist of 50 11-by-14- 
inch unbound images of scenes, per- 
sons, and objects significant in Ameri- 


can history. Each image will have a 
brief caption and credit line. The 
portfolios will have a short essay on 
the historical period or theme covered 
as well as additional information on 
the images. Scholastic Magazine, Inc., 
will publish and distribute the 
portfolios to schools, libraries, histori- 
cal societies and small museums. 
Mergen, who has held Fulbright and 
Woodrow Wilson scholarships, is on 
leave from his academic duties this 
year as a fellow with the Smithsonian. 
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New Dean For CGS 


Dr. Holland 


Dr. Robert L. Holland will become 
dean of the university's College of 
General Studies on July 1, succeeding 
the current dean Eugene R. Magruder, 
who is retiring. 

Dr. Holland came to GW in 1968 as 
associate professor of business admin- 
istration, served as chairman of the 
department of management science, 
and was appointed to his present posi- 
tion, associate dean of the School of 
Government and Business Adminis- 
tration in 1971. 

He received his bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees from the University 
of Tennessee and his doctorate from 
Texas A&M. He has served in the 
audit division of the Internal Revenue 
Service and the agricultural research 
service of the Department of 
Agriculture. He was a fellow of the Na- 
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a poli-sci major from George Voas 


Model Student 


‘Tm a poli-sci major from George 
Washington U,” says the beautiful 
model in the Ebony Magazine cos- 
metics advertisement. And, along with 
mascara and nail polish, there appears 
the familiar GW student ID card. 

It belongs to Yvette Bacon, who en- 
tered GW in 1972 under the Educa- 
tional Opportunity Program, which 
helps minority Washington residents 
to attend GW. 

“My name is Yvette Bacon,” says 
the ad. “I’m from Washington, D.C. 
and running true to form, I’ve been 
Steeped in politics ever since I can 
remember. It certainly came as no 
Surprise to my folks when I decided to 
major in political journalism and go to 
College right in my own hometown. 
Frankly, where else could a girl acci- 
dentally run into a politician in a cam- 


(Fashion Fair and Night Time 


Vewte Ragen. Fin from 


have wo sies what the row ot the heel dagha 


pus coffee shop, have a fast verbal dis- 
agreement on politics, and end up 
working as media coordinator for the 
first Black City Council member in 
D.C. history? 

“I had just one yen before settling 
down to the 12-hour day perma- 
nently,” Yvette continues her story in 
the ad. “I really wanted to see a bit of 
the world. So when I got the chance to 
travel to 82 cities as a Fashion Fair 
model, I told the family I was taking 
off.” 

She took a semester of leave from 
GW for the modeling job, realizing 
that the Ebony Fashion Fair is one of 
the most prominent social events in 
the Black community nationwide. In 
January, having seen a bit of the 
world, she returned to complete her 
junior year at GW. 


tional Institute of Public Affairs at the 
University of Chicago in 1966-67. Dr. 
Holland has written more than 15 
papers and articles in agricultural eco- 
nomics, marketing, management, and 
operations research. 

The College of General Studies, 
GW’s off-campus division, was estab- 
lished in 1950 to extend the resources 
of the university to Washington and 
surrounding communities. It offers 
off-campus credit courses for the non- 
degree student and administers off- 
campus degree programs for GW’s 
other schools. In cooperation with 
federal, state, and local government 
agencies, military units, school dis- 
tricts, and private industrial organiza- 
tions, CGS sponsors programs at more 
than 100 locations in Maryland, 
Virginia, and Washington. 


‘Recycled’ Dollars — 
National Student Loans 


Almost 1,000 GW students are helping 
to pay for their education with Na- 
tional Direct Student Loans. This pro- 
gram, begun over a decade ago as Na- 
tional Defense Student Loans, is a 
revolving fund financed by contribu- 
tions from the federal government, 
the university, and the repayment of 
loans by previous students. Loans are 
made solely on the basis of need, with 
no collateral, and are repaid at 3% in- 
terest, on a monthly or quarterly 
schedule that can be extended up to 10 
years. 

“We have advanced loans to 4,200 
students,” says Joyce Dunagan, direc- 
tor of student financial aid. “And 
despite what one reads about increas- 
ing defaults among student borrowers, 
the vast majority of GW alumni do 
repay their loans faithfully, even 
when it’s difficult to keep up their 
repayment schedule. 

“Still, there are always those few 
who don’t. What defaulters don’t real- 
ize,” she continues, “is that they’re not 
‘ripping off the government or the 
university, but the new freshmen and 
enrolled students who come to apply 
for money they need. This is a revolv- 
ing fund, and when loans aren’t 
repayed, there is less to loan out. And 
as more loans are defaulted, the 
government reduces funds to GW — so 
defaulted money is doubly lost.” 

Mrs. Dunagan continues, “The 
university tries to make reasonable ar- 
rangements with all NDSL borrowers. 
Some who are unemployed or in diffi- 
cult financial situations repay very 
small sums each month. We do try our 
best not to lose touch. As a last resort, 
the university will withhold tran- 
scripts of defaulters. And the govern- 
ment requires that we turn delinquent 
accounts over to a collection agency. 

“Happily though,” she concludes, 
“this isn’t something we have to resort 
to often. Most loans are repaid and can 
be ‘recycled’ to other students who 
need them now.” 


Air Safety 
Engages Engineer 


Wing-tip vortices, the tornado-like 
wind disturbances found in the wake 
of large aircraft, have proved in- 
creasingly dangerous to small private 
planes following larger airliners. Pro- 
fessor of engineering Shao W. Yuan, 
however, may have developed a 
method of breaking up these airborne 
eddies. 

Prof. Yuan, with the aid of GW 
Assistant Professor Alvin M. Bloom, 
has invented an anti-vortex device, 
consisting of small jets along the wing 
tips, through which blasts of air or gas 
are blown in an angle opposite the 
direction of the vortex. 

In addition to abating the vortices, 
Yuan claims the device also improves 
performance by increasing gas 
mileage, as well as increasing wing lift 
and in-flight control-ability. The 
device has further been shown to 
decrease the noise while increasing 
the lift power of helicopters when ap- 
plied to the rotor blades, although this 
is currently being retested. 

Yuan presented his findings at the 
9th Congress of the International 
Council of the Aeronautical Sciences 
in Haifa, Israel in August. He said the 
device was received favorably at the 
convention, but explained that since 
most of the people there were scien- 
tists, “it doesn’t mean much.” 

Although the device was patented 
in 1972, Yuan said he feels it has re- 
ceived limited acceptance due, in large 
measure, to the small size of his wind 
tunnel at GW. However, he said he ex- 
pects such skepticism to disappear 
now that the results of testing in the 
much larger wind tunnel at the 
NASA-Langley Research Center have 
been released by the Air Force. Ac- 
cording to Yuan, the results there con- 
form his earlier experiments at GW. 

He explained that many 
researchers in the past few decades 
have expended great effort in studying 
problems related to wing-tip vortices, 
including: vortex generation, motion, 
decay and control. As a result, several 
methods were devised to counter the 
effects of the vortices, such as spoilers 
mounted on the upper surface of the 
wing. However, all have proved aero- 
dynamically intolerable (especially 
during takeoff) or incapable of 
alleviating the vortices. 

He said he does not expect immedi- 
ate action to be taken by the govern- 
ment, however, because “nobody 
wants to be responsible.” 

The Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion ordered four years ago, a five-mile 
spacing between the takeoffs of large 
and small aircraft in order to compen- 
sate for the vortices, but it has shown 
no interest in Yuan’s device. 

As for the various pilots’ associa- 
tions, Yuan said, he believes they were 
either unwilling to invest the time and 
money necessary to test his device or 
they were embarrassed by a college 
professor finding something they 
couldn’t. — Gregory Simpkins 

The Hatchet, Oct. 17, 1974 
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by Phil DeBrabant 

Danc Sensitivity sessions, yo- 

ga, massage, a best-sel- 

ler on Body Language — in recent 

As years America has been experiencing 

a back-to-the-body movement. Schol- 

ars, used to prob- 

Hum an ing man’s spoken 

and written com- 

munication, 

Behavior *:':": 

ways to ex- 

plore in depth the varied aspects of man’s nonver- 

bal behavior. “It has become increasingly evident 

that patterns of nonverbal behavior can be as elo- 

quent and clear a way of conveying meaning as 

the spoken or written word,” says Sharon Leigh 

Clark, coordinator of dance programs at GW. Dr. 

Clark is interested in dance from an anthropologi- 

cal point of view and has found a home in a newly 

emerging academic discipline — dance anthro- 
pology. 

This past fall she introduced GW to a new 
course called “Dance as Human Behavior.” Its 
purpose, according to Dr. Clark, was to “increase 
awareness of the multifaceted character of con- 
temporary U.S. culture through study and ex- 
perience of the many movement cultures that ex- 
ist within the larger cultural framework — 
African, Middle Eastern, Northern European, 
Latin American, American Indian, and others.” 
She continues, “Dance taken asa whole is a viable 
instrument with which we can learn about people 
through the movement patterns they value 
enough to repeat frequently.” 

Just what can we learn about a people and its 
culture by studying their dances? “Dance as a 
human activity has its own unique properties,” 
writes dance anthropologist Joann Kealiino- 
homoku, “because it is the most complete mind/ 
body behavior. Dance within a culture reveals the 
value system, the ideals as well as the norms; 
dance reveals the esthetic, it shows modal per- 
sonality, it expresses psychological range. Dance 
is an indicator of world view.” 

Alan Lomax, the noted Columbia University 
ethnologist and ethnomusicologist, has attempted 
to pinpoint exactly the relationship between the 
cultural environment of a people and the dances 
they perform. Recently, Lomax and two col- 
leagues published a lengthy study based on films 
taken of 137 cultures around the world. The study 
suggests, as Lomax says, “that a culture’s dance 
style was a formal crystallization of its everyday 
style, in a word, a reinforcement of those qualities 
of movement activities such as work.” But 
Lomax’s work is the subject of hot debate among 
dance anthropologists. 

“Agricultural peoples may well perform shuf- 
fling steps in their dances,” says Sharon Leigh 
Clark, “because those are the kinds of steps that 
they use in moving down rows while planting 
corn. Lomax infers that there is a direct relation- 
ship between the work that people do for suste- 
nance and the movements they value enough to 
repeat frequently in dance. It may be a valid in- 
ference, but I think, and some other dance 


anthropologists agree, that his sample was too | 


small to support that inference absolutely.” 
By knowing what body postures or attitudes , 
that a given people prefer, a dance anthropolo- 
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gist can usually tell by watching a person dance 
what country he is from. “By observing the back- 
line of a dancer in dance pose you can often tell 
what country that person comes from,” says folk 
dancer and researcher Matteo. “The American 


Dr. Clark 


Indian maintains,” he says, “a straight backline 
as he stamps the ground to create thunder and 
cause rain ... the Irishman likewise dances with 
an erect nonyielding upper torso.” 

Dance can also tell us something about the rela- 
tionship that exists between men and women in a 
culture. “In Japan, the broad and open stance of 
the male dancer is related to the fact that in the 
old Japanese culture, the man’s status was 
superior to that of the woman’s,” says Matteo, 

“and consequently the woman’s gestures are very 
small and confined when performed.” 

Dance is intimately bound up with a given 
culture in all its aspects, and as a result, dance 
has many different cultural functions. In some 
cultures it plays a role in healing ceremonies. 
Among the Bahia Indians of Northern Brazil 
for example, dance is used in voodoo ceremonies 
as a form of healing, and as a way to unify the 
tribe with the ill person and so to drive the illness 
out of the afflicted person’s body. About the In- 
dians of Northern Brazil, Dr. Clark says, “They 
have gone through a lengthy acculturation pro- 
cess in which the indigenous Indian tribes have 
assimilated through the years Black, Portuguese, 
and Spanish influences. All of these cultures are 
very much dance cultures, but what you have 
among the Bahia is that dance functions, very 
specifically, in a religious way.” And she goes on 
to say, “Although many of the movements that 
the Bahias employ in their trance dancing dur- 
ing voodoo ceremonies are present in other 
cultures, they are used differently in different 
cultures.” 

Dance anthropologists aren’t only interested in 
behavior of exotic peoples in remote jungles. Some 
people may be surprised to learn that they’re 
equally interested in turning their investigative 
eyes on Western culture. “Classical ballet is every 
bit as much an ethnic form as the hula or trance 

dancing,” says Dr. Clark. 

In the West, dance is often performed in con- 
cert, a setting which emphasizes the esthetic or 
entertainment value of dance, but concerts and 
concert-going reveal something to the dance 
anthropologist about our culture. “Modern dancer 
Merce Cunningham is a fantastic choreographer,” 
says Dr. Clark. “His dancers learn choreographic 
rules and then in dance compositions he forces 
them to break the rules. By doing that he repre- 
sents what is taking place in western civilization 
— the fragmentation of our culture’s centuries- 
old way of life. His use of time and space is very 
much like our culture’s use of time and space. We 
experience such discontinuity of time in its origi- 
nal sense, of one event flowing into another. We 
can telephone Moscow in minutes; we can fly to 
Nigeria in hours, and as a result a whole new tem- 
poral and spatial framework exists. What Cun- 
ningham does is to break up time and space the 
way we do in modern life. Time still exists but we 
perceive it differently.” 

By analyzing dance in various cultures, dance 
anthropologists hope to shed some light on the 
most mysterious enigma of all — man and why he 
behaves as he does. As Alan Lomax has said, “The 
underlying unity and esthetic integrity of each of 
the dance patterns we have encountered bears 
witness to the universal creativity of human 
beings, no matter how primitive their tech- 
nology.” O 


| 
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Turker Ozdogan came to the United States from 
his native Turkey in 1970. He had studied 


ceramics at the Academy of Applied Fine Arts in 
} Istanbul and wanted to continue his studies at 


GW. 

“I was somewhat shaken to find there was no 
ceramics department here then,” he recalls. “The 
GW art department sent me over to the Corcoran 
School of Art, where I worked and studied.” He re- 
ceived his M.F.A. degree from GW — with honors 
— in 1972, and then was hired to start a ceramics 
program for the university. 

Ozdogan not only started ceramics at GW, he 
has also helped to finance it. Proceeds of several of 
his exhibitions have been donated to the depart- 
ment. He gave one piece of his work to an in- 
terested buyer as a gift — provided he gave a 

donation to GW ceramics. The buyer was so im- 
pressed with Ozdogan’s generosity and devotion 
that his pledge was $15,000! 

Ozdogan also “promoted” the ceramic wheel 
and other equipment for the university from the 
National Bureau of Standards, which he knew 
wanted to dispose of it. GW’s new ceramic studios 
are a remodeled portion of the basement of Stuart 
Hall. Recently, Ozdogan gave three pieces of his 
Sculpture to the university, one of which now sits 
in the new quarters of the department of urban 
and regional planning in Lisner Hall. 

Ozdogan’s sculptures are unique: the first artist 
in history to develop giant pieces of ceramic 
Sculpture, he is most famous for his wheel-thrown 
hollow ring forms, sometimes interlocked, tech- 
nically very difficult to do in a kiln. Many of his 
works have a musical theme; Ozdogan worked as 
a jazz musician in Turkey and remains an avid 
jazz fan. One of his works is called “The Spirit of 
Charlie Parker.” “I came to the U.S. in the first 
Place,” he says, “because I was tired of paying $15 
for a jazz record in Turkey.” — R.F. O 
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by Ann Shearer 
Tradition has it that Rodin’s “The Thinker,” who 
sits in front of Columbia University’s Philosophy 
Hall, is lost in thought because he is stumped for a 
dissertation topic. Most obvious topics have 
already been taken by previous treatise-writers, 
so current scholars must ferret out new areas of 
investigation to come up with the unique idea. At 
GW these days, degree candidates seem to be 
mowing the fields of degree-land and coming up 
with ingenious topics out of their everyday lives. 
It’s no longer necessary to be esoteric or intellec- 
tually recherche; there are many common items 
that are interesting and worth investigating. 

For example, students drink a lot of coffee 
while studying. One ingenious GW student 
decided to look into the effects of caffeine con- 
sumption, and wrote a unique master’s thesis on 
“The Effects of Caffeine Consumption on Sper- 
matogenesis in the Rat.” Students can get lonely 
at times, perhaps alone in an empty apartment or 
studying in an isolated corner of the library. Ergo: 
the topic for a master’s degree in psychology in 
1971: “The Empty Log: an investigation into the 
nature of ontological loneliness among college 
students.” 

Or, you visit a declining apartment complex or 
pass through a changing neighborhood in town. 
Result: a thesis on “Problems of Inner-City 
Development: McLean Gardens.” This earned one 
student a master’s degree in urban and regional 
planning in 1972. Another student wrote about 
his “Perception of Downtown: A Case Study of 
Washington, D.C.” and earned a graduate degree 
in geography. Some of those perceptions might in- 
volve “D.C.’s finest.” One student earned his 
Ph.D. in history with a dissertation on “A History 
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of the Washington Police.” Another is currently 
working on an American Studies dissertation on 
“The National Guard of the District of Columbia: 
A History.” 

Or perhaps some students have gotten involved 
in preserving some of the historic landmarks in 


Around You! 


and around Washington. They might join “Don’t 
Tear it Down” and write about a project like “Sav- 
ing the C and O Canal: Citizen Participation in 
Historic Preservation.” This was a master’s thesis 
in urban and regional planning last year. 

Walking down Pennsylvania Avenue, an Amer- 
ican Studies student notices a streetlight. Eureka! 
She has an M.A. thesis topic: “Historical and 
Esthetic Aspects of Streetlighting in America.” 

A student might look at his society around him 
and become depressed at its plastic quality or its 
hectic pace. And two master’s theses in art are 
born: “An Exploration of the Plastic Values of 
Reality,” and “The American White Rabbit: can’t 
stop, can’t wait, I’m late, I’m late, I’m late.”! 

For the sports enthusiast there are plenty of 
ideas available for either the participant or the 
armchair quarterback. “A History of the National 
Football League” earned a master’s degree for a 
historian in 1970. And a current American 
Studies master’s candidate, obviously a fan of 
Evel Knievel’s, is writing on “The Motorcycle in 
American Culture from Its Beginning to Its 
Decline in the Great Depression.” 

One can hardly live in the nation’s capital with- 
out being urgently aware — if not a participant in 
— the political and diplomatic scene. A study of 
“The Nixon Doctrine: An Analysis in Com- 
munications” earned one man a Ph.D. in interna- 
tional relations. A political scientist earned his 
with a dissertation on “The Congressional Ap- 
propriations Committees as Policy-makers.” 
Others investigated “The Control of Strategic 
Nuclear Armaments” and “Soviet Jewish 
Emigration to Israel as a Problem in Soviet 
Policy.” Other thesis topics probably gleaned from 
a television-eye view of the news: “Aircraft Hi- 
jacking: Can It Be Prevented?” and “A Soldier's 
Defense of Obedience to Superior Orders: A 
Perspective of the My Lai Tragedy.” 

Then there are the ever-present economic woes. 
Perhaps the students writing the following disser- 
tations were looking into ways of dealing with 
their own corners of the ailing economy: “Federal 
Tax Treatment of Owner-occupied Housing: An 
Analysis of Its Real Income Effects.” Or “Risk- 
bearing and Property Rights in the Market for 
Life Reinsurance.” Or even “Gambling as a 
Means for Federal Income Tax Evasion — and the 
Maryland Racetracks”! 

Concentration on books and writing theses 
often result in headaches, tired back muscles, 
spastic neck and body muscles. Even this can in- 
spire a thesis topic — one student wrote on “The 
Effects of an Exercise Regimen on the Relief of 
Spasm in Specific Cervical Muscles and Associ- 
ated Head Pain.” 

For the student who is really stumped for a 
topic idea, well, that’s an idea worth studying in 
itself. One candidate, perhaps like “The Thinker” 
himself, is writing on “Blocking in Mental Work 
as a Function of Task Information.” O 


by Robert 
Berendt | 
In 1932, the U.S. Public Health Service initiated | 
the first stages of what was to become a com- 
prehensive experiment to study the physical 
affects of syphilis. Known as the “Tuskegee 
Study” the experiment enlisted 600 low-income 
black men in Tuskegee, Alabama, to participate. 
During the 40-year course of the experiment, 
roughly 400 of the men developed positive 
symptoms of the disease. To study the damage 
syphilis does to the human body, half of this in- 
fected group received treatment for the disease, 
while the other half received no treatment 
whatever. If left untreated, syphilis can cause 
blindness, deafness, insanity, heart disease and 
eventually death. 

In 1963, two physicians in Brooklyn, N.Y., were 
conducting cancer research through grants from 
the Public Health Service and the American 
Cancer Society. Working in a facility for the aged, | 
they sought to examine the effectiveness of cer- 
tain new drugs on selected carcinogens (cancer 
cells). The doctors informed the elderly patients 
that they were going to do something of an experi- 
mental nature, and promptly gave each patient 
an injection of live cancer cells. It is not known 
how many survived the experiment. 

These two incidents are nightmares in the 
history of American medical research. They raise 
complex moral and ethical questions that in some 
areas of medical science have brought research to 
a halt. Experimentation on humans is a vital and 
necessary component in medical research. Yet 
many people feel, as witnessed by the Tuskegee 
and Brooklyn studies, that in its zeal to discover, 
the medical research community has overlooked 
the rights of the research subject. 

Mark Frankel, GW Ph.D. candidate in political 
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science and former research associate in GW’s 
Program of Policy Studies in Science and Tech- 
nology, has conducted extensive research into the 
development of public policy governing human 
experimentation. “One of the fundamental prob- 
lems in this controversy,” Frankel notes, “is at- 
tempting to balance the rights and welfare of the 
research subject against the value of medical 
research and scientific inquiry. How do you estab- 
lish a policy that will permit necessary medical 
research using human subjects, and still safe- 
guard the subjects’ rights and welfare?” 

After the disclosure of the abuse in the 
Brooklyn study in 1963, the medical research arm 
of the U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, the National Institutes of Health (NIH), 
began to formulate guidelines for medical 
research involving human subjects. The problems 
in such an undertaking were obvious. “The 
policymakers in Washington couldn’t possibly 
oversee each individual investigator,” Frankel 
says, “so they were justifiably reluctant to issue 
any binding set of regulations.” However, the 
government recognized that it had absolute con- 
trol in one vital area of research — funding. In 
1966, the Public Health Service (part of NIH) sub- 
mitted its first recommendation for what became 
known as peer review, selected committees of 
physicians that would review research proposals 
(those involving human subjects) at the institu- 
tional level. In 1971, HEW encouraged univer- 
sities and other research facilities to include both 
Scientists and nonscientists on the peer review 
committees. 

In early 1972 the news broke about the 40-year 
Tuskegee study. Senator William Proxmire called 
it “an ethical and moral nightmare.” More than 


ever before, the public became interested in the 
controversy. “After the Tuskegee disclosure,” 
Frankel notes, “the public first started to realize 
that there was the possibility of abuse by the 
medical investigator.” In response to mounting 
public pressure, HEW took new steps to monitor 
funded experimentation. In May 1974 the 1972 
recommendations for mixed peer review commit- 
tees were enlarged and given the force of law. 
Universities and other research institutions seek- 
ing federal aid were required to submit written 
assurance to HEW of the existence of mixed 
review committees, committee responsibilities 
were outlined, guidelines for obtaining and docu- 
menting informed consent from patients were es- 
tablished, and institutional certification pro- 
cedures were detailed. 

What effect did these new regulations have on 
the medical research community? How were they 
received by researchers? What new questions and 
issues were raised as a result? 

In 1974 more than 80 funded studies and ex- 
periments involving human subjects were con- 
ducted at the GW Medical Center. These included 
studies of coronary stress, alcoholism, hepatitis, 
cancer of the colon, cholesterol regulation, kidney 
transplants, and many others. All these studies 
had one thing in common; they were approved by 
the Medical Center’s Committee on Human 
Research and Experimentation. The committee is 
chaired by Dr. Alvin Parrish, professor of 
medicine, director of the division of renal diseases, 
and former associate dean of the medical school. 

Dr. Parrish is quick to note that the Medical 
Center established a peer review committee in 
1961, two years before such committees were 
recommended by NIH. “From the beginning we 
felt that it was wrong to follow a number of guide- 
lines,” Dr. Parrish says, “so we applied our guide- 
lines to all research that involved human subjects, 
both funded and nonfunded.” Those at the Medi- 
cal Center planning to conduct research involving 
humans are expected or required to send their 
protocol (experimental design, procedures, antici- 
pated results) to Dr. Parrish’s committee. “Our 
sole function is to review proposed research and 
determine if it is ethical, if any individual rights 
have been or will be infringed upon, and if the pro- 
ject has sufficient scientific merit to warrant 
being done,” he notes. 

A wide variety of medical expertise is repre- 
sented on the committee to assure that each pro- 
posed project will contribute new scientific infor- 
mation. Included are representatives of the de- 
partments of medicine, hematology, neurology, 
pathology, psychiatry, obstetrics/gynecology, 
surgery, and neurological surgery. “We look at the 
research as a totality to see if it will provide any 
answers,” says Dr. Parrish. “Most people don’t 
want to participate in a study that might be 
worthless. If they’re going to take part, they must 
feel that something useful can come out of it.” 

The committee also has two nonmedical mem- 
bers. One of them is Dr. Harry Yeide, associate 
dean of GW’s Columbian College and professor of 
religion. Dean Yeide is an ethicist, and brings a 
sometimes very different point of view to his place 
on the committee. He is pleased with the way the 
committee has functioned, although he does ad- 
mit, “sometimes our different points of view don’t 
mix very well.” 


In 1974 the committee approved 96 new 
research proposals, and turned down only 3. The 
issue of informed consent was a frequent source of 
discussion and often debate. “We require in- 
formed consent on almost all of the projects,” Dr. 
Parrish notes, “The methods of obtaining consent 
are fairly liberal, although we require the in- 
vestigator to provide us with the means used in 
obtaining consent.” Written informed consent is 
mandatory in operative procedures (surgery) and 
drug research. Verbal consent is accepted on oc- 
casion depending upon the nature of the project. 
Investigators are often asked to report 
periodically to the committee. 

Isn’t there some risk involved in any experi- 
mental procedure? Not always, Dr. Parrish notes. 
“If there is a significant risk, we will not approve 
the research,” he says. “In every case, we must be 
sure that the investigator is cognizant of the risks 
involved.” Perhaps the most difficult problem lies 
in doing “pure” research, where no previous 
research has been done and the risks are 
unknown. “In these cases,” Dr. Parrish adds, “all 
we can do is insure that the investigator reports 
his progress, and if the subject wants to stop, the 
experiment is halted. When it comes right down 
to it, the integrity of the investigator is the most 
important safeguard for the patient.” 

While committee members agree that the HEW 
regulations have not hindered research, Dr. Par- 
rish feels they are setting a dangerous precedent. 
“I am concerned that these regulations are an in- 
dication of the government’s desire to regulate 
research,” he notes, “If this continues, it could go 
too far and result in over-regulation. At that point 
medical research would come to a halt.” 

Dean Yeide feels that the regulations are a 
reflection of public priorities. “The public is realiz- 
ing that there is a finite reservoir of resources for 
health care,” he says. “Perhaps too much of this 
bundle has been given to research, in contrast to 
actual patient care.” 

Mark Frankel also sees the new policy as a 
reflection of current values. “Any public policy 
will reflect the values that prevail at that time,” 
he notes. “As there is an increasing concern for 
the individual in all areas of life, policies will 
become more restrictive and protective for the in- 
dividual.” 

Dr. Parrish contends that the public often over- 
reacts to horror stories like the Tuskegee and 
Brooklyn incidents. “It’s always the exception 
that people point to,” he remarks. “The vast ma- 
jority of clinical researchers are pretty honest 
people. They don’t want anything adverse to hap- 
pen any more than anyone else.” 

Medical research involving human subjects will 
continue at GW as elsewhere. However, there are 
questions to be answered. Questions about fetal 
research; research using the insane, the elderly, 
prisoners, and minors; questions about behavior 
modification. Perhaps the new Commission on 
Human Experimentation chartered by Congress 
can provide some answers. 

“Our committee is dedicated to both the 
welfare of human subjects and to the encourage- 
ment of medical research,” says Dr. Parrish. 
Dean Yeide agrees. “The mere existence of our 
committee is a positive sign,” he adds, “and will 
serve to upgrade the quality of both research and 
medical care.” O 
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Writers at Work 
by Robin Friedheim 


Writers are a populous group among 
GW alumni, but there probably aren’t 
three who are more dedicated to the 
craft than Burton H. Wolfe, BA’54, 
Dick Dabney, Ph.D.’71, and Daoma 
Winston, AA’44, BA’46. 

Even in undergraduate days, Bur- 
ton Wolfe was an experienced jour- 
nalist. Sports editor of the Hatchet asa 
sophomore, cub reporter and copy boy 
for the Washington Post as a junior, he 
graduated from GW with special 
honors in journalism and a Phi Beta 
Kappa key. His journalistic career 
continued for a while in an orthodox 
vein: reporter in Vermont, the Inter- 
national News Service, the army 
newspaper Stars and Stripes, public 
relations writer. 

But this kind of writing career 
simply wasn’t for Burton Wolfe (who 
calls his politics “far out” and his 
religion “my own”). “My motivating 
force is a hatred of social injustice,” 
says this tall, lean, mustached, blunt- 
spoken philosopher and critic. “In 
1960 I started The Californian, which 
was in some ways a forerunner of 
Ramparts and the underground press. 
It was the last of the true muckraking 
journals” — and it probably spoiled 
Wolfe for working for a commercial 
organ ever again. “My temperament 
won't allow me to work on a newspa- 
per, because it imposes on my freedom. 
After publishing 250 articles, I’ve even 
stopped writing for magazines — and 
I’m hell for the book editors to deal 
with!” A book on The Hippies (New 
American Library) appeared in 1968, 
one on Hitler and the Nazis (Putnam) 
in 1970. Wolfe published two books in 
1973. Pileup on Death Row (Double- 
day) is an attack on capital punish- 
ment; one reviewer called it “a com- 
pelling and terrifying book on ... 
justice in America — essentially a hor- 
ror story!” 

The other 1973 product was The 
Devil and Dr. Noxin, a satire on 
Richard Nixon and modern American 
morality. “I wrote Noxin in 1969 — 
long before Philip Roth’s Our Gang or 
the other Nixon satires. Also, long 
before Watergate broke. The top 
publishing houses found Noxin unac- 
ceptable because it seemed too out- 
rageous, beyond the boundaries of 
creditable political attack — so I had 
to publish it myself. Of course, every- 
thing I predicted in Noxin — and more 
— has actually happened.” 

What’s next for this prolific writer? 
“Tve produced five books in seven 
years (the latest a biography of Anton 
LaVey, a Satanist). I'm a bit tired, so 
I'm procrastinating. I do contribute 
muckraking articles to the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Guardian, an alternative 
newspaper, and a column to the San 
Francisco Phoenix. But I’m sure I have 
a big sociopolitical book in me, a major 
philosophical work, and a novel. What 
writer doesn’t think he has a novel in 
him?” 


Dick Dabney shares with Burton 
Wolfe the need to write and to be his 
own man. Another facet of Dabney’s 
creative force is his sense of place — 
Rappahannock County, Virginia — 
and family. 

Dabney worked as a truckdriver 
and at blue collar and office jobs 
before earning a Ph.D. from GW in 
American civilization. (His disserta- 
tion was “The Rebel and the Hipster,” 
a study of Albert Camus and Norman 
Mailer — and a topic that might in- 
terest Burton Wolfe.) Dabney taught 
English for a while at GW and now 
teaches an interdisciplinary course on 
America in the 1960s and ’70s at 
American University. 

But mostly, he writes (partially sup- 
ported, currently, by a grant from the 
National Endowment for the Arts). 
His first novel, Old Man Jim’s Book of 
Knowledge, which appeared in 1973, is 
set in Rappahannock County in 1917. 
Jim refuses to let the townspeople 
pressure him into joining the Ku Klux 
Klan, and his attempt to live life as he 
wants brings him down. “It’s not 
‘about’ my grandfather,” says Dabney, 
“but he and Old Man Jim shared cer- 
tain experiences.” 

Old Man Jim is one first novel that 
critics didn’t dismiss lightly. “Dick 
Dabney is one hell of a writer,” wrote 
Washington Post critic L. J. Davis. 
Jim “is not simply well drawn, he 
breathes the tragic breath of life it- 
self.” Dabney’s grim, tragic style 
might remind some readers of Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn, a writer he ad- 
mires greatly and would like to meet. 

His most recent work is a biography 
of Senator Sam Ervin, who, as chair- 
man of the Senate Watergate Com- 
mittee, has become something of a folk 
hero. Dabney proposed the project to 
the Boston publishers Houghton 
Mifflin and, to his surprise — he’s 
never written a biography before — 
they commissioned the book, which 
will appear this spring. How did he go 
about writing it? “I tried to use the 
literary device, the Henry Jamesian 
device, of getting inside the 
character,” says Dabney. “Senator 
Sam is a warm sympathetic person, 
and also a country boy and a South- 
erner like me. As Sam himself said, ‘I 
don’t take polls — I just try to figure 
out what I’m thinking!’ ” 

The Ervin manuscript numbered 
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Dick Dabney 


829 pages — “typed,” Dabney winces, 
“on two fingers.” When the typing 
fingers recover, he will get back to 
work on “at least three other novels” 
— all about a certain family in Rap- 
pahannock, Virginia. 

Daoma Winston is the author of no 
fewer than 51 novels — romantic 
Gothics like Moorhaven, The Devil’s 
Princess, Emerald Station, suspense, 
mystery, or psychological novels like 
The Trap, The Return, The Unforgot- 
ten. “And three more are coming out 
soon,” she says. 

Daoma grew up in Washington. “My 
father was at one time in the clothing 
business, at another time in the 
kosher restaurant business; at still 
another time he owned the Tivoli 
Theater on 14th Street, which 
was frequented by many old-time 
vaudevilleans,” she recalls. She began 
writing as a young girl, her first works 
recording “folk tales and strange ex- 
periences my mother would tell me 
about life in Poland.” All her novels, 
though, are set in the U.S., usually 
New England or the Southwest. At 
GW, Daoma majored in psychology 
and graduated Phi Beta Kappa, with 
distinction. 


To Help With 
Financial Planning 


Possible changes in the tax laws, 
family gifts that save taxes, favorite 
plans for family giving, the business 
owner and his planning . . . These are a 
few of the articles that appeared in a 
recent issue of The Financial Planning 
Newsletter. This publication is pre- 
pared for the information of GW 


The Library 
Needs a Friend 


The Friends of the Libraries of George 
Washington University is conducting 
a membership drive to coincide with 
National Library Week, which takes 
place in April. The purpose of The 
Friends is to assist GW libraries in 
carrying out their role more effec- 
tively. 

All members will receive the Li- 
brary Newsletter, the annual Keep- 
sake Edition, and are entitled to bor- 


Daoma Winston 


Washington is the locale of her 
latest novel, The Haversham Legacy 
(Simon & Shuster), a historical novel 
with obvious contemporary implica- 
tions. Like Burton Wolfe in Dr. Noxin 
and Dick Dabney in the Sam Ervin 
biography, Winston seems irresistably 
drawn to the impeachment theme. 
Haversham, however, deals with the 
impeachment of President Andrew 
Johnson. “The book opens as Presi- 
dent Lincoln lays dying; it depicts the 
newly freed slaves in Washington; and 
it traces power interests who are out 
to corrupt the federal bureaucracy — 
all woven around a romantic plot,” 
Winston says. “I spent four months of 
intensive library research on Wash- 
ington history before beginning to 
write.” 

Wife of Dr. Murray Strasberg, a 
retired naval research physicist and 
currently president of the American 
Acoustical Society, Daoma Winston 
applies herself to her craft with for- 
midable discipline. “I don’t belong to 
anything,” she says. “And I avoid liter- 
ary gatherings. I don’t mingle with 
any of the well known writers in the 
Washington area. It’s all too distract- 
ing. 


alumni and friends to point out cur- 
rent developments that could be 
helpful in tax and financial planning. 

Those who wish to may receive The 
Financial Planning Newsletter free of 
charge by writing to the Deferred Giv- 
ing Program, Development Office, 
George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, DC 20052. 


rowing privileges and special services 
offered by the libraries. There is an ` 
annual membership meeting, and 
members are notified of special pro- 
grams, exhibits, lectures, and other ac- 
tivities. Six types of annual member- 
ship are available: associate ($10), con- 
tributing ($25 single, $35 double), sus- 
taining ($50), supporting ($100), 
patron ($500), and benefactor ($1,000). 
For more information, write Friends of 
the GW Library or call 676-6047. 
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Alumni in the News 


Four GW alumni were among the reci- 
pients of the first annual president's 
distinguished citizens civic service 
medals of Catholic University. Ar- 
nold (Red) Auerbach, MA ‘41, 
president and general manager of the 
Boston Celtics, Peggy Cooper, BA 
’68, JD ’71, founder of the Workshops 
for Careers in the Arts, Joseph 
Danzansky, AA ’32, BA 35, JD ’36, 
president of Giant Food, and Abe 
Pollin, BA ’45, builder of the Capital 
Centre and owner of the Bullets and 
the Capitals, were recipients of the 
awards “given for positive contribu- 
tions to the morale of the city.” Each 
winner had “worked to establish a 
sense of community pride among their 
fellow Washingtonians in the areas of 
sports and in the arts,” Dr. Walton, CU 
president, said. 

Arnold (Red) Auerbach, MA ’41 
who engineered 1,037 wins as a profes- 
sional basketball coach, and whose 
Boston Celtics won nine National 
Basketball Association champion- 
ships, was the main speaker at 
WSYPR’s third annual basketball ap- 
preciation dinner in November. 

Recognized by his peers as one of the 
game’s top coaches, Auerbach was 
named coach of the year in 1964-65 
and to the Basketball Hall of Fame in 
1969. He was voted the NBA’s silver 
anniversary coach in 1971. 

Abe Pollin, BA ’45, and GWU 
Trustee, has been elected to the 
Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade. 


The Eleventh International Penal 
Law Congress, which was held in 
Budapest in September 1974 elected 
Professor M. Cherif Bassiouni, 
SJD ’73, of DePaul University College 
of Law, as Secretary-General of the 
International Penal Law Association. 
This is the first time in the 56-year 
history of the Association that an 
American has been elected to that 


post. 


Francesco A. Calabrese, MAE ’66, 
has been named president of PRC 
Data Services Co., a planning research 
corporation firm headquartered in 
McLean. He has been with the firm 
since 1965, serving most recently as 
vice president and general manager. 


Marialice W. Carter, JD ’72, has 
been appointed as special assistant in 
the office of the chairman of the U.S. 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission (EEOC). “Ms. Carter,” Chair- 
man Powell said, “brings a broad legal 
and administrative background to her 
new duties. Her background in 
research and Title VII legislation 
assures that she will be a valuable 
asset to this office and to the Commis- 
sion,” the chairman added. Ms. Carter 
comes to the commission from the 
Justice Department where she was a 
trial attorney in the Civil Rights Divi- 
sion. 


Anne Clarke, MAE ’72, heads a new 
research unit within the Appellate 
Section of the Justice Department 
Civil Rights Division. Attorney Gener- 
al William Saxbe reorganized the divi- 
sion in September 1974. Ms. Clarke's 
research unit will add another dimen- 
sion to the Division’s strong commit- 
ment to vigorous, professional law en- 
forcement, according to J. Stanley 
Pottinger, who heads the Division. 


Coach Wyman L. Colona, MAE ’72, 
was selected Coach of the Year for 
1973 by the District of Columbia 
Coaches Association, Who’s Who in 
High School Football, and the Eastern 
Board of Officials. Colona started his 
coaching career in 1955 as head coach 
of football, basketball, and baseball at 
East End High School in South Hill, 
Virginia. In 1966 he became head foot- 
ball coach at Anacostia Senior High 
School in Washington, D.C. His team 
won divisional co-championships in 
1970 and 1971, divisional champion- 
ships in 1972 and 1973 with two un- 
defeated seasons. In 1973, Anacostia 
won the D.C. Interhigh Championship 
with an 11-0-1 record. 


Several GWU graduates have been 
distinguishing themselves in 
academia. New appointments include: 

Dr. James Cunningham, MA ’67, 
EDS ’69, EDD ’71 — vice president of 
student services at Mankato State Col- 
lege (Minn.) He was formerly dean of 
students at Texas Southern University 
in Houston. 

W. Arthur Gagne, Jr., MBA ’54, 
— assistant dean of the college for 
academic services/university registrar 
at Brandeis University. Since 1971, 
Mr. Gagne has been the registrar and 
assistant dean at Harvard’s Graduate 
School of Design. 

Dr. Robert F. Marler, Jr., MA 
’61, Ph.D. ’70 — chairman of the 
English department at Temple 
University and director of the Univer- 
sity’s American Studies program. 

Louis H. “Jesse” McCarty — of- 
fice of alumni and public relations at 
Gallaudet College, the world’s only ac- 
credited liberal arts college for deaf 
students. McCarty will be responsible 
for reporting and writing student rel- 
ated news and will also serve as the 
college’s sports information director. 

Jane Doyle Parsons, BA "72 — 
Research and Records Associate in the 
office of development, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Virginia. Mrs. Parsons 
was previously the staff associate and 
assistant to the codirector for the Cen- 
ter for Defense Information in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

James L. Tennant, MA ’61 — 
manager of alumni relations for the 
Detroit Institute of Technology. 

Stephen A. Thau, BS ’60 — pro- 
moted to professor of mechanical engi- 
neering at Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology’s College of Engineering and 
Physical Sciences. Professor Thau, an 


authority on the elastic wave theory 
and soil-structure interaction, has 
been published extensively in profes- 
sional journals. He is associate editor 
of the Journal of Applied Mechanics. 

James Thomas, MAE ’52 — 
director of college placement for 
Culver Military Academy and the 
Culver Academy for Girls. He was for- 
merly acting headmaster of Annie 
Wright School in Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. 


GWU alumni in the service are fre- 
quently moving up in rank and receiv- 
ing awards. We list five more in this 
issue: 

Rear Adm. Jeremiah A. Denton, 
Jr., MA ’64, has been awarded the 
Navy Cross for blinking his eyes. The 
citation that goes with the medal says 
Denton, while a prisoner of the North 
Vietnamese, blinked out a distress 
message when forced into a propagan- 
da interview with a Japanese televi- 
sion crew. The citation said Denton 
was coerced into the interview with 
torture and was tortured again when 
his captors stumbled on what he was 
doing. But they did not try to force him 
before the cameras again. The Navy 
did not reveal the content of the 
message which was deciphered by U.S. 
military intelligence. 

Col. Henry A. Flertzheim, Jr., 
MBA ’65, is San Francisco District 
Engineer and holds responsibility for 
the Army Corps of Engineers public 
works program in northwestern 
California. 

Cdr. Robert L. Thompson, AA 
50, BA 52, MA ’55, MC, USN, is the 
first career medical officer of the 
Armed Forces concurrently to com- 
plete the advanced residency in the 
special field of forensic pathology and 
to receive the degree of Master of 
Science in Forensic Science, from 
GWU. Dr. Thompson was also recog- 
nized for his outstanding academic 
achievements by the Department of 
Forensic Sciences, AFIP, as an honor 
graduate among the ten military can- 
didates for the master’s degree. Since 
completing the advanced residency in 
forensic pathology, Dr. Thompson has 
been assigned to the Division of Foren- 
sic Pathology, AFIP, as Chief, En- 
vironmental Pathology Branch. 

Brig. Gen. John S. Wieringa, Jr., 
MS ’68, is chief of staff at lst Army 
headquarters, Fort Meade. The Ist 
Army commands the Army Reserve 
units and supervises Army National 
Guard Training in 20 eastern states, 
the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

Marine Lt. Col. Robert J. 
Winglass, MS ’70, has received his se- 
cond award of the Legion of Merit. He 
was cited for exceptional performance 
of duty and professional competence 
as special assistant and Marine Corps 
aide to the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy from June 1971 to July 1974. 
Winglass is presently the commanding 
officer of Support Battalion, 2nd Force 


Service regiment, at the Marine Corps 
Base, Camp LeJeune, N.C. 


The Washington Star-News recently 
named GW alumni as managing edi- 
tor and assistant managing editor. 
Sidney Epstein, ’40, the new manag- 
ing editor, has been with the Star- 
News for the past 20 years. In his new 
position he will have day-to-day super- 
vision of the newsroom and various 
feature departments. George Bev- 
eridge, MS ’64, the new assistant 
managing editor, will give his special 
attention to the metropolitan news 
coverage. 


John W. Folk, BA ’71, has been 
elected vice chairman of the board of 
directors, a newly created position, at 
Reliance Insurance Companies. 


Four graduates of GW’s master’s de- 
gree program in hospital administra- 
tion have received new appointments 
as hospital administrators. Robin H. 
Hagaman, MBA ’64 — Administra- 
tor of Suburban Hospital in Bethesda, 
Md. He has served as Assistant Ad- 
ministrator since 1972. J. Ronald 
Hendrix, MBA ’64 — Administrator 
of St. Francis Xavier Hospital in 
Charleston, S.C. Prior to his appoint- 
ment he was Associate Administrator 
of the hospital. Kenneth W. Wood, 
MBA ’69 — Administrator of Cabell- 
Huntington Hospital in Huntington, 
W.Va. 

Thomas R. Anastasio, MHC ’72 
— Assistant Administrator of Griffin 
Hospital in New Haven, Conn. 

Still another new hospital appointee 
is Richard Coad, who has a political 
science degree, BS 69, — Manager of 
the Institute of Renal Diseases, St. 
Francis Hospital, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Eugene R. Henninger, MBA ’66, 
has been named director of sales and 
marketing for Flower Mound New 
Town, a federally designated new com- 
munity between Dallas and Fort 
Worth, Texas. Henninger is a licensed 
real estate broker and former instruc- 
tor of marketing at Southern 
Methodist University. 


Judge Edward E. Henry, LLB ’35, 
received the Ralph Bunche award at a 
Seattle-King County Bar Association 
luncheon in November. The award is 
given to the person making an out- 
standing contribution to world peace 
through law and international under- 
standing. 


William Hector Hernandez, Jr., 
has been appointed director of the 
Boston area office of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. Mr. Hernandez is a 20-year 
career employee of the federal govern- 
ment. He is one of the highest-ranking 
employees of Puerto Rican lineage in 
the Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development. 
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Alumni in the News (Continued) 


Michael Kammen, BA ’58, a 
Putlizer Prize historian and an out- 
standing scholar at Cornell Univer- 
sity, will analyze the American Revolu- 
tion in an article-lecture series that 
will be carried in many newspapers 
throughout the country. Eighteen arti- 
cle/ectures will be published on the 
general theme of “In Search of the 
American Dream.” It is the second an- 
nual Course by Newspaper series 
published in cooperation with the 
University of California at San Diego, 
Copley News Service, and the National 
Endowment of the Humanities. 


Myer Katz, MA ’38, was awarded the 
1974 Award of Merit from the Wiscon- 
sin Council for Local History at the an- 
nual convention of the Wisconsin 
State Historical Society in Madison. 
The award is presented annually to in- 
dividuals who have made contribu- 
tions in the collection, preservation, 
and dissemination of Wisconsin histo- 
ry and whose participation and leader- 
ship have contributed to the success of 
the activities of historical societies in 
the state. Katz was presented with the 
award for having written the first 
definitive history of the Jews and 
Judaism in La Crosse from 1840 to the 
present. His book is considered of par- 
ticular significance at this time be- 
cause of the statewide ethnic approach 
to the 1976 Bicentennial celebrations. 


Edward N. Kitces, BS ’71, of Rich- 
mond, Va., is one of six recipients of 
scholarships awarded this year by the 
Insurance Medical Scientist Scholar- 
ship Fund. The scholarship covers the 
full three years of Kitces’ post gradu- 
ate work for both MD and Ph.D. de- 
grees, leading to a career in medical 
research and academic medicine. 
Kitces is researching immunology and 
blood clot lysis at Virginia Common- 
wealth University. 


Dr. Lawrence R. Kroner, BA ’51, 
MD ’55, of Lewisburg, Pa., has joined 
the health service staff at Bucknell 
University as consultant psychiatrist. 
Dr. Kroner also serves as a consul- 
tant with the U.S. Penitentiary in 
Lewisburg and as staff psychiatrist 
with the Union-Snyder Community 
Counseling Service. 


Ronald G. Kuntzman, MS ’57, Ph.D 
62, has been elected Assistant Vice 
President of Hoffman-La Roche, Inc. 
He continues as Director of 
Therapeutics Research, a position he 
has held since 1973. 


Douglas W. Lowe, BCE ’67, formerly 
administrative assistant to the city 
manager of Roseville, Minn., has been 
named borough manager in Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. 


John A. McCook, MBA ’73, is associ- 
ate director for administration at 
the FERMI National Accelerator 
Laboratory near Chicago. FERMI is 
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the largest high energy physics 
research laboratory in the world. 


Herman W. Miles, MBA ’72, has 
been named deputy administrator of 
the Defense Documentation Center, a 
field activity of the Defense Supply 
Center, Alexandria, Virginia. Miles 
has been employed by the Center and 
its predecessor organization, the 
Armed Services Technical Informa- 
tion Agency, since 1958. His many 
performance awards include the 
Meritorious Civilian Service Award 
and the selection as one of the Ten 
Outstanding DSA Employees in 1968. 


In December the Association of Amer- 
ican Publishers announced the ap- 
pointment of Roy J. Millenson, AA 
43, BA ’47, as staff director for educa- 
tional affairs. Millenson, who will 
serve in the Association’s Washington 
office, has retired from his post as 
Minority Staff Director of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, AAP, a confederation of more 
than 260 member houses, is the major 
voice of the publishing industry in the 
United States. 


Dr. Carolyn S. Pincock, BA ’31, MD 
34, was recently installed as president 
of the American Medical Women’s As- 
sociation (AMWA), during the 59th 
annual meeting. Dr. Pincock has 
served as instructor of pediatrics at 
the GWU Medical Center. 


Peter A. Schwartz, MBA ’71, re- 
cently joined the staff of the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf 
(NTID) at Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology, as a program systems analyst 
in administration. NTID is the only 
national technical college for the deaf. 
Congressionally established and fund- 
ed, it is the first large-scale effort to 
educate deaf students on a hearing 
campus. 


Andrew J. Shea, JD ’64, served as 
convention coordinator and organizer 
for the Democratic Charter mini-con- 
vention in Kansas City in December. 
No party has ever held a similar mid- 
term convention before, so Shea had 
no one to go to to find out how to run 
one. “Everything was pretty predicta- 
ble,” he says, “although first of all the 
whole event was unpredictable.” 
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Dr. Leon G. Sheer, BA ’58, MD ’61, 
attending in internal medicine at 
Sinai Hospital in Baltimore, has been 
named recipient of Sinai Hospital’s 
Golden Apple Award. The honor is 
bestowed on a physician by interns 
and residents for excellence in teach- 
ing and dedication to the profession. 


Richard Velde, LLB ’60, has become 
administrator of the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration at 
the Justice Department in Wash- 
ington. Velde had been serving as 
deputy administrator for police de- 
velopment with the LEAA before his 
new appointment. 


Dr. Byron H. Webb, MS ’28, at the 
October meeting of the Maryland and 
District of Columbia Dairy Technology 
Society, was presented the Society’s 
third Distinguished Service Award for 
his outstanding accomplishments in 
the field of dairy science. Dr. Webb is 
the retired chief of the United States 
Dairy Association Dairy Products 
Laboratory — Eastern Utilization 
Research and Development Division. 


Mrs. Catherine Regina White, AB 
32, a teacher of the Calvert Middle 
School, Prince Frederick, has been 
selected Outstanding Teacher in 
America for 1973-74. In recognition of 
her past achievements and service in 
the field of education, her name will 
appear in the 1973-74 edition of Out- 
standing Educators in America. 


Dr. Irving D. Yalom, BA ’51, Phi 
Beta Kappa, was the winner of the 
1974 Strecker Award, presented to 
him by the Institute of Pennsylvania 
Hospital, for his outstanding contribu- 
tions in the field of psychiatric care 


Dr. Yalom (right) receiving award. 


and treatment. Dr. Yalom, a professor 
of psychiatry at Stanford University 
School of Medicine, is an eminent 
educator and author in the field of 
group psychotherapy. 


Alumni Authors 
and Artists 


Authors 


Paul R. Dommel, MA ’68, The Politics 
of Revenue Sharing. Indiana Univer- 
sity Press, 1974. 


John Krizay, BA ’51 (with Andrew 
Wilson), The Patient as Consumer: 
Health Care Financing in the United 
States. Lexington Books, D.C. Heath & 
Co., 1974. 


Thomas F. O’Connell, AA ’54, BA ’56, 
MA ’65, Musicality in Children. Van- 
tage Press, 1974. 


Artists 


Mary Chaisson, BFA ’72. A series of 
original wallhangings and pillows at 
Tomtegard Scandinavian Interiors, 
Camden, Maine. 


Larry M. Chappelear, MFA in 
progress. Works displayed in the 
Huber Art Center of Shippensburg 
State College. 


Peter Evan Egeli. One-man show of 
paintings, drawings, and pastels on ex- 
hibition at the Bendann Art Gallery in 
Towson Plaza, Towson, Maryland. 


Charles Plosky. With James Gwynne. 
Two-man exhibition in the Audito- 
rium Galleries of the New Jersey State 
Museum. 


Dr. Donald S. Gladsden. Pianist, in a 
salon concert at the opening of the fall 
season of the Matinee Musical Club of 
York (Pa.), at the Women’s Club of 
York. 


GW/Florida Alumni Meeting 


The annual meeting of the George 
Washington University/West Coast of 
Florida Alumni Association was held 
the weekend of October 18-20, 1974 at 
Redington Beach, Florida. Over 70 
GW Florida alumni, spouses, and 
friends attended. New officers were 
elected at the annual business meet- 
ing. 


Elected president was Col. Edwin 
Lee White, who succeeds Mrs. Edwina 
Avery. The new secretary is Ellen Bie 
Bone, who replaces the outgoing Mrs. 
Gertrude Johnson. 

Next year’s GW/Florida weekend 
will be held October 17-19, 1975, at 
the Don Cesar Resort Hotel, St. 
Petersburg Beach. 


Deaths 
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Alumni 


Ralph Bahn, AA °41, BA 42; Novem- 
ber, Washington. 

Dr. Edgar W. Beckett, BA '22; Decem- 
ber, Annapolis, Maryland. 


Robert Stuart Bray, AA ’39, AB °41, 
November, Sanibel, Florida. 


John Alexander Buchanan III, BA ’74, 
December, in a plane crash, Blue 
Mountain, Virginia. 

Dr. Bernard Campus, MD ’31, June, 
La Mesa, California. 

Gerald Meeker Cherry, October, 
Bethesda, Maryland. 

Bernard Cohen, LLB ’33, December, 
Fairfax, Virginia. 

Bartley A. Costello, AA ’52, AB ’56, 
October, Kensington, Maryland. 


Bess Helen Loomis Cox, November, 
Washington. 

Dr. Irving Friedman, MD 31, June, 
Farmington, Connecticut. 

Dr. Earl W. Graeff, MD ’27, Novem- 
ber, Silver Spring, Maryland. 

Dr. Don V. Hatton, MD °36, October, 
‘Williamson, West Virginia. 

Marion Humber Johnson, AB ’43, LLB 
’45, October, Alexandria, Virginia. 
Ret. Col. Harvey E. Kauffman, LLB 
24, BA ’20, MPL ’31, October, 
Bethesda, Maryland. 

John Morrison Kerr, LLB ’24, October, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

William Franklin Lane, LLB ’34, Octo- 
ber, Washington. 

A. Alvis Layne, November, Wash- 
ington. 

Robert Berry Macatee, November, 
Washington. 


John Peter Martin, MD ’55, February, 
Washington. 


Linton R. Massey, 
Keswick, Virginia. 
Mahlon C. Masterson, LLB ’04, 
November, Wheaton, Maryland. 


Billie Langston Mays, December, 
Northern Virginia. 


Nelle Huddlestun Miles, November, 
Arlington, Virginia. 

Gus Mirman, October, Washington. 
Murrell Pinckney Morris, LLB ’64, Oc- 
tober, Arlington, Virginia. 

John F. Myers, December, Wash- 
ington. 

Rebecca Love Notz, November, Con- 
cord, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Joseph A. Pinto, MD ’37, August, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

Benjamin Ronis, December, Gaith- 
ersburg, Maryland. 


Seymour J. Rosenberg, MD ’31, 
August, Bethesda, Maryland. 


Francis Patrick Scott, BS ’34, Novem- 
ber, Arlington, Virginia. 

Mrs. Lily Lykes Shepard, October, 
Washington. 


Dr. Merrill J. Shepro, MAE ’57, 
November. 

John G. Smith, Jr., November, Wash- 
ington. 

Richard Talley, November, Silver 
Spring, Maryland 

Norman Underwood, December, 
Washington. 


Louis E. (Babe) Whyte, October, 
Bethesda, Maryland. 


Dr. Edward Wolfson, November, Cran- 
bury, New Jersey. 


November, 
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Leslie B. Young, LLB ’21, October, 
New Cannan, Connecticut. 


Faculty and Staff 


John D. (Johnny) Baker, 66, former 
head coach and football player for 
GW, November 27 of a heart attack 
suffered while hunting, Potomac, Md. 


AF Maj. Gen. Roger J. Browne, Ret. in 
November 1974, in Fort Bragg, N.C. 
Gen. Browne established the Air Force 
Management Training Program at 
GW. 


Mabel Parker McCarthy Edmonston, 
instrumental in organizing the GW 
medical school department of oph- 
thalmology, November, Washington. 


John Samuel Toomey, BA ’49, MA 66, 
GW’s academic editor since 1967, of 
cancer January 21 in Washington. He 
also had served on the university’s 
public relations staff and English de- 
partment. 


William J. Tropf, former GW faculty 
member and chief of the cost analysis 
division of the Army Materiel Com- 
mand, November, Springfield, Va. 


George Calling 


Baltimore 
New York 
Washington 
Richmond 
Minneapolis 
indianapolis 


See “Calendar” for dates 


You Can Help! 


on their native homelands, and international 
issues such as detente and the Cyprus conflict. “I 
feel that the group has functioned extremely 
well,” Pinkasovic noted, “I have been pleasantly 
surprised by everyone’s enthusiasm.” 
“Washington Culture and Politics,” a special in- 
terest group located on the seventh floor of 
Mitchell Hall, was originally intended to offer dis- 
cussions and programs on contemporary issues in 
government, history, and related topics. But it 
worked out differently. The first time the 50 men 
and women who enrolled for the group got 
together at orientation, they decided they wanted 
no formal structure or activities. “People didn’t 
apply to join the group because they were speci- 
fically interested in Washington culture and polit- 
ics,” says political science graduate student Gary 
Bozlynski, the resident assistant. “They felt that 


this type of arrangement would give a stronger 
sense of community. They wanted to be with peo- 
ple who were interested in interacting.” The 
group, although unstructured, has been active 
nonetheless. Group residents travel together to 
films, concerts, theater performances, camping 
trips. “I feel that the group has produced a heal- 
thy progressive living experience,” Bozlynski 
adds. “It offers a social and educational value you 
don’t find on the average dormitory floor.” To 
reflect their interests and intentions, the fall ’75 
group will be renamed “The Political and Cultural 
Community.” 


Pi third special interest group combines 
academic credit with a residential setting in a 
full-year program for freshmen. “Political Science 
and the Contemporary Imagination,” a six-credit 


residence course cosponsored by the political 
science department and the division of experi- 
mental programs, enables the 30 participants to 
pursue their interests both inside the classroom 
and out. “People are attracted out of both their 
own interest in Washington and a desire to meet 
new people,” notes Shelley Tompkins, who acts 
both as a teaching assistant in the course and res- 
ident assistant on the first floor of Thurston. Stu- 
dents work on individual research projects (this 
year studying selected federal agencies), hear 
guest speakers from Capitol Hill and elsewhere in 
Washington, and hold formal and informal dis- 
cussion groups. Tompkins feels that the combina- 
tion of the academic and the social is both produc- 
tive and rewarding. “If I would have had this 
chance as a freshman,” she adds, “I would have 
jumped at it.” O 
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“The Poetic Process,” 
Robert C. Rutledge, 
Associate Professor of 
English, 8 p.m. 


“Woman's Role in Classical 
Greece and Rome,” Mary E. 
Norton, Associate 
Professorial Lecturer in 
Classics, 8 p.m. 

2-18 

Dimock Gallery - David 
Lloyd Kreeger Awards 
Competition Show 


Commencement 


Dimock Gallery 
Invitational Show 


5 (Tentative) 
Alumni College Sampler 


7-10 

Medical Alumni - 
American College of 
Physicians, GW Reception, 
San Francisco 


9 

GW Orchestra, George 
Steiner, conducting, Lisner 
Auditorium, 8:30 p.m. Free 


“The Presidency: Imperial 
or Imperiled,” Robert G. 
Dixon, Jr., Professor of 


Coming Events: For late changes phone 
the Office of Alumni Relations 676-6435 


21 

Music, Faculty Recital 
Faith Carmen - Harpist 
Marvin Theater, 8:30 p.m. 
Free 


13, 16 
Music, Student Recitals 
Marvin Theater 8 p.m. Free 


Lisner Auditorium, 8 p.m. 


18 
Dance Studio Night 


Music, Faculty Recital 
Marvin Theater, 8:30 p.m. 
Free 


9 
Fifty- Year Alumni 
Reunion 


24-29 
Drama Production of “As 
You Like It” 


21,23 

Music Student Recitals 
Marvin Theater, 8 p.m. 
Free 


23 to May 19 

Dimock Gallery 

MFA Theses 

(Series of group shows) 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


March 
3-7 New York 1 to 10 District of Columbia 
11-13 Baltimore 15, 16 Tidewater and 
17 to April 10 District of Richmond 
Columbia 21 to 24 Minneapolis Dance as Í 
28 to May 1 Indianapolis Human 
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